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Views on 


CANDALS and alleged connections 
between crime and official corruption 
apparently influenced voters, particu- 

larly in three large cities—Boston, New 
York, and Philadelphia—in the November 
elections. A citizens’ committee in Boston 
drafted and elected a majority of the mem- 
bers on the city council and school board, 
New York elected as council president a lone 
reformer without political experience, and 
Philadelphia after 67 years of misrule elected 
a mayor pledged to good government. The 
interest of the voters was centered on local 
issues in this “‘off-year’’ election. 

Some large cities also are improving their 
organization and management setup. Next 
month Boston will have a nine-man council 
elected at large instead of the present 22- 
man council, and Philadelphia will put into 
effect a new charter which provides for a 
managing director appointed by the mayor 
and who in turn appoints most department 
heads. Los Angeles last summer created the 
post of administrative officer appointed by 
the mayor, New Orleans is drafting a new 
city charter, and New York is making a 
management survey. It appears that at long 
last the larger cities are taking lessons from 
the smaller cities. 

Two states are trying hard to run their 
cities. In Ohio the attorney general has 
ruled that the combined police-fire depart- 
ment in Oakwood, Ohio, is illegal on the 
flimsy pretext that state law provides for 
s¢parate examinations and civil service lists 
for firemen and police and separate fire and 
police pension funds. In West Virginia a state 


the News 


tax limit is making it impossible for many 
cities to finance essentia] municipal services. 

Equipment and materials needed to 
maintain City operations at normal levels are 
more difficult to obtain as defense produc- 
tion goes into high gear. Part of the difficulty 
arises from the fact that approvals to get cer- 
tain materials must be secured from 15 or 
more federal agencies. City officials prefer 
a single federal agency to handle requisitions 
for local government requirements. 

Recently adopted new techniques of in- 
terest to municipal officials include: sim- 
plifying timekeeping for payroll purposes in 
Los Angeles (p. 276); hiring consultants to 
make surveys of city insurance practices (p. 
275); including pertinent state law and city 
charter provisions in a code of municipal 
ordinances (p. 276); informing new city em- 
ployees of personnel policies and practices 
(p. 280); providing in-service training for 
city employees (p. 278); analyzing the duties 
of a city manager with emphasis on adminis- 
trative staff functions (p. 278); and the prepa- 
ration of an insurance manual for the guid- 
ance of city employees (p. 281). 

Significant news items are: less traffic con- 
gestion and increased retail in central busi- 
ness districts as a result of by-pass highways 
(p. 281); voters defeat proposed pay in- 
creases for councilmen and city employees 
(p. 280); continued high level of welfare ex- 
penditures in two counties (p. 280); adop- 
tion of a group insurance plan for city em- 
ployees (p. 279); and more cities issued gen- 
eral annual municipal reports in 1951 than 
in any previous year (p. 274). 
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Appraising Management 


Excerpts from short talks made by members of a panel discussion at the 37th 
Annual Conference of the International City Managers’ Association. 


T THE 1951 annual conference of the 
International City Managers’ As- 
sociation more than 300 city and 

town managers attended a general session on 
“Appraising Management” at which four 
city managers made short talks. Russell E. 
McClure, city manager of Dayton, Ohio, 
and chairman of the session, in his opening 
remarks stated in part: ‘‘We must never for- 
get that management is not the direction of 
things—it is the development of people. 
Management involves planning, but plans 
are without meaning until they have been 
put into effect by people. Management is re- 
sponsible for organizing—but there is no or- 
ganization apart from people. Management 
directs—but the manager does not direct 
machines or organization charts, he directs 
men aad women. 

“The prime function of management is to 
fix the responsibility of the administrative 
units for the faithful and efficient accom- 
plishment of the tasks assigned to them. 
Only the chief administrator can hold the 
administrative personnel to an effective ac- 
countability, and he can carry out this func- 
tion only if he has adequate authority and 
the necessary staff. This means considerably 
more than just an appraisal of the organiza- 
tion. It also includes the recognition and re- 
ward of those who do their work well and the 
discipline of those whose work is unsatisfac- 
tory. 

“Only top management has the informa- 
tion, the day-by-day contacts with the entire 
organization, the ability to judge whether 
things are going well, and the understanding 
of the many complex factors involved—all of 
which are necessary to the continuing direc- 
tion and supervision necessary to maintain 
effective responsibility. Only management 


has the proper sense of timing, which is so 
important in public administration. Only 
management is in a position to obtain the 
support of the organization in reaching its 
objectives. These things are all involved in 
constructive administrative leadership, a sig- 
nificant aspect of the function of manage- 
ment. 

“The coordination of the activities of the 
entire organization is another function of 
management. There is always a tendency to 
departmentalism, and this in turn can lead 
to internal bickering and the lack of proper 
cooperative effort. If the work of the city 
government is to be performed promptly, 
effectively, and economically, there must be 
teamwork. The skillful administrator avoids 
interdepartmental frictions by providing 
adequate channels of information and by 
seeing that officials consult other agencies 
that may be concerned before taking action 
—in short, that there is interdepartmental 
consultation and clearance. In public ad- 
ministration, clearance is of greater impor- 
tance than in private administration. 

**Also, to get the proper clearances and to 
obtain the advice needed from consulta- 
tions, many time-consuming conferences are 
necessary. A knowledge of conference tech- 
niques is an essential part of the manage- 
ment job in the medium-size and larger 
cities. 

“In addition to the coordination that is 
necessary within the city government, many 
contacts and relationships are required with 
other governmental agencies—federal, state, 
and local—and with the public. The logical 
representative in these many contacts is the 
chief administrator. He is in the best position 
to interpret the policies and programs to 
those outside the organization. 
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‘Still another function of management is 
that of defining the objectives of the organi- 
zation. Insofar as policy is concerned, the 
objectives are those prescribed by the coun- 
cil. Management must win the support and 
cooperation of the department heads and the 
employees for the policies that are estab- 
lished. Management also plays an important 
part in determining questions of policy 
through reports and recommendations sub- 
mitted to the council. 

“Finally, the function of management is 
to bring to the city government positive 
executive leadership by putting purpose, di- 
rection, tone, and inspiration into admin- 
istration. For our discussion, ‘appraising 
munagement’ does not imply waiting until 
a job is done to evaluate it. Rather it covers 
the entire scope of management, including 
the fixing of objectives, providing an organi- 
zation structure that will help to realize 
those objectives, providing leadership to get 
the job done, and directing and coordinating 
the work of subordinates. 

“The manager’s art cannot be reduced to 
a simple set of rules to be kept on the blotter 
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pad and referred to as the occasion requires. 
Administration is not merely knowledge, it 
is principally skill with people. Administra- 
tion is concerned with human beings and 
with some of their most intangible qualities 
—their morale, initiative, and loyalty. The 
great administrator is one who is able to deal 
with human beings in all their individual- 
ity.” 

At the close of the panel discussion, Mr. 
McClure ended the session by quoting from 
an article by C. H. Garland in the February, 
1932, issue of PusLic MANAGEMENT: “‘The 
skill of the administrator is only partly ca- 
pable of universal acquisition. The final and 
highest expression of it, like the expression of 
all art, is personal. Judgment, force of char- 
acter, and tact...cannot be measured. 
They are estimated by more subtle means; 
they must be gauged by personal reactions 
which cannot be expressed statistically .. . 
and if administration is to arise above medi- 
ocrity, room must always be left for the full 
play and exercise of those personal qualities 
which distinguish creative art from scien- 
tific formulae.” 


ANALYZING THE JOB AND ORGANIZING STAFF SERVICES 


By SAMUEL E. VICKERS 
City Manager, Long Beach, California 


HE job of a municipal government is to 

serve the public. The job of the chief 
administrator is to see that this job is done. 
The city council determines the services to 
be performed, and the city manager carries 
out these determinations. Administration, 
then, is the bridge between the action of the 
council and the performance of the services; 
it is a means to an end. 

To perform his job an administrator must 
decide just how each of the various phases of 
this job is to be accomplished; he must un- 
derstand what administration really is. One 
of the best definitions I know is that it con- 
sists of investigation, forecasting, planning, 
organization, coordination, command, and 
control. Doing these things will result in the 
job being done. 


To accomplish these functions the admin- 
istrator needs an organization that will per- 
form effectively. The city provides services to 
the people through “‘line’’ departments, such 
as the fire, police, health, library, recreation, 
and utility departments. 

Certain other activities called ‘“‘staff’’ 
services assist top management to do its job. 
They do not directly serve the public and 
are primarily advisory in nature; they con- 
duct research, study, observe, recommend, 
but do not command. Examples are admin- 
istrative research, planning, budget control, 
and the like. 

Auxiliary services (sometimes called insti- 
tutional or housekeeping functions) are those 
which also do not directly serve the general 
public but serve the line departments so that 








they in turn can perform their functions. 
Examples are purchasing, central garage, 
building maintenance, accounting, inven- 
tory, and messenger service. 

Organizing an administrative operation 
cannot be solved by a specific formula. Each 
situation must be analyzed on its merits and 
with respect only to broad principles. The 
division of work, according to Luther Gu- 
lick, is the foundation of organization. In 
other words, the grouping of services is based 
on the techniques employed by the persons 
involved rather than on the end objective. 
Both the recreation and police departments, 
for example, are concerned with reducing 
juvenile delinquency, but the employees of 
these deparments utilize different tech- 
niques in gaining this objective and there- 
fore cannot logically be combined into a 
single department. This example concerning 
two line departments is pertinent also for 
staff or auxiliary services. 

Until recently all staff and auxiliary serv- 
ices have been classed as staff services. As the 
science of administration has progressed the 
distinction has been more clearly drawn. 
Thus in Long Beach we have recently set up 
a department of central services which con- 
sists of three divisions: duplicating, automo- 
tive, and general services. The housekeeping 
functions of the city organization have been 
put in this new department. Employees have 
been drawn from the former garage depart- 
ment, from the duplicating section which 
formerly was in the gas department, from 
the accountant’s office where inventory con- 
trol was formerly located, and from the de- 
partment of public service which formerly 
provided the services of elevator operation, 
telephone switchboard operation, and build- 
ing maintenance. We believe the grouping 
of these employees on a functional basis will 
result in efficiency and a reduction in per- 
sonnel. 

The function of administrative planning, 
however, is so inherently tied up with man- 
agement that it has been continued as a staff 
function in the manager’s office. To strength- 
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en this function we are planning to hire an 
additional administrative assistant. He will 
concentrate primarily on administrative re- 
search, forms control, procedural analysis, 
and preparation of procedure manuals. Such 
staff personnel serve line departments in 
that they facilitate their operation, but they 
must operate through the authority of the 
city manager and must in essence reflect his 
thinking and desires. Even though adminis- 
trative planning might increase to a bureau 
status, I still feel that it should be closely al- 
lied with top management as a staff func- 
tion. 

We have also recently created in Long 
Beach another auxiliary department—the 
department of finance. Formerly the heads 
of the accounting, tax collecting, assessing, 
purchasing, and treasury offices reported di- 
rectly to the city manager. They now report 
to a director of finance who in turn reports 
to the city manager. Whether purchasing 
should be in the finance or in the central 
services department is subject to some de- 
bate. It would have required a charter 
amendment to put this activity in the central 
services department in Long Beach. Further- 
more, I believe purchasing should be closely 
aligned with other financial functions since 
it involves the problem of controlling ex- 
penditures. The new finance department 
will facilitate the interchange of clerical and 
stenographic employees to meet peak loads 
and thus enable us to provide these services 
with fewer employees. 

When staff and auxiliary functions have 
been properly organized the next step is to 
see that the heads of such agencies are en- 
couraged to display initiative and imagina- 
tion to the end that top management and 
line departments will be effectively served 
without usurping top management or line 
responsibility. The objective of the staff and 
auxiliary services is to assist the administra- 
tion in carrying out the policies of the coun- 
cil so that the end result will be adequate 
and efficient service to the people. 
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ORGANIZING FOR USE OF CENTRAL SERVICES 


By MARK E. KEANE 
Village Manager, Shorewood, Wisconsin 


HE subject of organization often is 
treated in textbooks as a mechanical 
process, a science equivalent to that of bridge 
design or structural engineering. But the so- 
called ‘‘practical’’ administrator, the seat-of- 
the-pants manager, tends to ridicule the 
scientific aspects and to ride through on pure 
intuition. 

In my opinion a city manager should 
draw equally from both extremes. A good 
manager can temper his knowledge of the 
revered principles of organization with his 
feel for what it takes to make a particular 
group of employees achieve the purposes of a 
given City. 

This happy combination of virtues results 
from an under-the-surface philosophy about 
organization which possibly is more impor- 
tant than the scientific principles. This phi- 
losophy can be defined rather simply by say- 
ing that the two main purposes of organiza- 
tion are the satisfaction of the public and the 
satisfaction of the employees. 

Where does this philosophy fit in with the 
problem of organizing the operating depart- 
ments to achieve the purpose of the city? 
First, the alert manager soon becomes aware 
of how his organization affects the public. 
Public reaction spotlights the areas where 
changes are needed. In other words, the 
public demands quick results when they reg- 
ister a legitimate complaint, they demand 
reliable performance of the routine services, 
and they demand accurate and ready an- 
swers to questions. The manager who has 
his ear open to the signs of public dissatisfac- 
tion will step in at the right time with the 
right blueprints for the remodeling job. 

From the standpoint of employee satisfac- 
tion the process is similar. Employees want 
an environment conducive to cooperative 
effort. They want to be able to make a tan- 
gible contribution to the job of the city. 
They do not like confusion, misunderstand- 
ing, overlapping, “‘snafu.’’ The job of the 
manager is to group his people and to assign 
responsibilities so that an harmonious at- 
mosphere results. 


With this philosophy in mind, and recall- 
ing the principles of organization, there are a 
number of steps one can take to organize op- 
erating departments to make effective use of 
central services. I am referring to those indi- 
viduals and departments whose major func- 
tion is to provide special services to the 
operating departments. 

It is important to train the department 
heads to an understanding of the value to 
them of centralized services. They will be 
inclined to look on such services as obstacle 
courses that complicate their job of “getting 
things done.’’ Next in importance is the ap- 
pointment of technically qualified and tact- 
ful directors for the central services. 

Next the manager should make certain 
that department heads and their assistants 
clearly understand the routine channels and 
procedures which should be as simple as pos- 
sible with a minimum of forms. This is par- 
ticularly true in smaller cities where the 
manager is personally responsible for several 
of the central service functions. 

Changes in policy or major procedural 
changes should be preceded by a general 
staff meeting of the operating department 
heads and the appropriate heads of central 
services. Both the operating and central 
service departments must play a part in 
these decisions. 

In the larger cities a personnel officer and 
possibly other special technical assistants 
may be attached to some of the depart- 
ments. An example is a personnel officer 
who deals principally with training and em- 
ployee relations. Such specialists within the 
departments should receive functional di- 
rection from the central personnel officer 
but be absolutely responsible to the operat- 
ing department head for final decisions. 

If general staff services are in theory cen- 
tralized, the manager should see that oper- 
ating departments do not needlessly dupli- 
cate records and processes kept in the cen- 
tral agencies. A general administrative as- 
sistant can keep this problem under close 
surveillance. Unless the central services are 
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prompt, accurate, and cooperative, how- 
ever, there will be a continuing tendency on 
the part of operating department heads to 
take over elements of the central services 
which give them more complete control. 
Finally, do not let operating department 
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heads assume that centralization has com- 
pletely relieved them of responsibility for 
planning, research, personnel direction, or 
any other of the centralized service func- 
tions. They still are responsible for results in 
their departments. 


ADMINISTRATIVE LEADERSHIP BY THE MANAGER 


By GEORGE E. BEAN 
City Manager, Grand Rapids, Michigan 


EFORE the city manager can provide 
leadership for department heads and 
employees he must clarify in his own mind 
the objectives of the organization. The man- 
ager is caught between two conflicting 
groups: the council, a body of generalists in- 
terested in details, and the department 
heads, a body of specialists interested in gen- 
eralities. His problem is to keep the groups 
separate in organization and function but 
tied together in spirit. 

The council-manager plan rests on the as- 
sumption that the council will give direction 
to the organization in broad general terms. 
The problem is to get the council to give 
this general direction when the human thing 
to do is to deal in terms of personalities and 
small details. Here the manager exercises 
leadership by encouraging individual coun- 
cilmen to move from the particular to the 
general so that clear general policies are the 
result. The policies are then used to guide 
the city’s program. 

One of the more human characteristics of 
department heads is that they want to be 
part of the show. A good department head 
wants to strengthen and to expand the serv- 
ice being rendered by his department. One 
of the most difficult achievements of the 
manager is to keep this aggressive spirit alive 
and at the same time to keep the organiza- 
tion balanced and within the limits of the 
city’s available funds. This can be done in 
more than one way but most successful is the 
establishment of a high degree of mutual 
confidence between the manager and the de- 
partment heads. Confidence results from 
sufficient personal contact to understand 
common problems. Mutual study of the 
city’s most urgent needs makes a good topic 
for contact and general discussion. Basic sin- 


cerity of purpose is an absolute essential in 
all relations, and a little spontaneous humor 
helps. Both attributes are human; both are 
evidences of leadership. 

From discussions with the council and de- 
partment heads, with some additional read- 
ing and thinking (which should not be neg- 
lected) on the part of all concerned, a clear 
concept of what the organization should do 
begins to emerge. By the time this happens 
the manager has exercised a degree of lead- 
ership which makes the attainment of a clear 
objective relatively easy. 

This may be illustrated by a point devel- 
oped in a discussion with approximately 20 
department and division heads concerning 
the difficulty of saying ‘‘no” under condi- 
tions that required a no answer without 
equivocation. The group decided that the 
answer Could be given in less than three sec- 
onds if there were complete and mutual un- 
derstanding but that it might take three 
hours if such understanding were lacking. 

The aim of administrative leadership is to 
get sufficient clarity of purpose and sufficient 
understanding that the manager can say 
‘no’ in less than three seconds without 
causing a ripple in the organization. Inci- 
dentally, the development of that kind of 
organization would do much to save the 
manager’s time. 

The manager has human problems with 
the council. He also has problems with the 
department heads and other employees. 
Does he ever stop to think what a terrible 
time both of them have with a manager who 
thinks he knows it all and who may be a 
stuffed shirt in addition? A thought like that 
once in a while may help in solving the lead- 
ership problem. 
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HOW THE MANAGER APPRAISES HIS OWN PERFORMANCE 
By KENT MATHEWSON 


City Manager, Martinsville, Virginia 


O APPRAISE his own performance on 

the job the manager must (1) have ade- 
quate first-hand information about how his 
organization is functioning in order to deter- 
mine in his own mind what kind of job he is 
doing, and (2) have adequate sources of in- 
formation to ascertain public opinion on 
what kind of job he is doing. 

The successful manager knows what his 
organization is doing and at the same time 
has his ear close enough to the ground to 
know that the public is with him on at least 
80 per cent of his work at any given time. I 
probably give first consideration to sounding 
out public opinion, but I try not to lose sight 
of the related importance of devising and 
reading departmental reports and studies 
and delving into other means for measuring 
internal administrative performance. 

Some of the things I find helpful in ap- 
praising my work from within are: 

1. Staff meetings—but only when there is 
something definite to talk about. 

2. Departmental reports—prepared in such 
a way that trends and performance can be 
evaluated. I feel that regular reports should 
be kept to a minimum with more emphasis 
on one-time or special reports as needed. 

3. Personal inspections and contacts with 
the various segments of the organization. I 
fee] there is no substitute for observing oper- 
ations first hand. 

4. Use of a research asstistant—whether 
someone is employed for such a purpose or 
whether the duty is assigned to a regular 
employee such as the finance director or the 
city clerk. 

5. Use of ‘‘standards’’ or ‘‘yardsticks’’ for 
measuring departmental performance. Yard- 
sticks can be obtained from visiting other 
cities, spending from several hours to a day 
observing operations, asking questions about 
costs, etc. I make a point of visiting several 
Cities each year to observe their various op- 
erations. Yardsticks can be obtained from 
numerous publications, including The Mu- 
nicipal Year Book and the Check List on How 
Cities Can Cut Costs. And last but not least, 


meetings such as the one we are attending 
now furnish much valuable information that 
can be used by a manager to compare and 
evaluate his own and his organization’s per- 
formance. 

Techniques I use in appraising my work 
from without include: 

1. Talk to the “‘man on the street.’ Take 
time regularly to drop in the bank, the cor- 
ner drug store, and the luncheon club, and 
spend a few minutes talking about what’s 
going on in the city. The manager should 
try to maintain relations with his ‘‘opposi- 
tion’’ as well as with his “‘boosters.”’ 

2. Make use of reporter’s ears and eyes. It is 
helpful if the manager’s relations with the 
press and radio are such that he can frankly 
get their opinion of various city programs 
and learn what they hear on the street. 

3. Maintain informal council relations. I 
think the manager should supplement his 
pre-council meetings with frequent individ- 
ual conversations with his mayor and coun- 
cilmen on the topic of “‘What do you hear?” 
or ‘‘What do you think the public’s reaction 
would be to so and so?’’ Care must be exer- 
cised in this connection, however, to safe- 
guard the manager’s responsibility for inde- 
pendent thinking and action. 

4. Use city employees as public opinion sur- 
veyors. In a small city the manager should 
know the names of all of his policemen and 
firemen and in the large city the manager 
should know the names of the captains, lieu- 
tenants, and sergeants in his police and fire 
departments. If so, he can effectively stop 
and chat with them on what the public 
thinks about the new traffic pattern, or the 
proposed inspection program, or the need 
for more street lighting. If your secretary 
rides the bus to work she can furnish you in- 
valuable information on what the public is 
saying about your work. 

5. Know the neighborhood ‘‘mayors.’’ A man- 
ager should be acquainted with the “‘nat- 
ural-born”’ politicians in the several sections 
of the city so that he can and does spend a 
few minutes with them wherever he happens 
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to meet them—whether it be in the fire sta- 
tion, the court house, at the ball game, or on 
the street corner. These men, often without 
formal education or training, can tell you 
more in five minutes about what the public 
is thinking than Dr. Gallup could in five 
hours. 

I don’t know who they are in your city— 
they may be the court clerk, a used-car 
dealer, an insurance agent, a neighborhood 
store owner, a judge or the retired mayor— 
but whoever they are, in my opinion the 
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manager should spend a few minutes with 
them each week talking about the weather 
and other things. 

In conclusion, as to how the manager ap- 
praises his own performance on the job, may 
I suggest that when you go home at night 
forget about it, because you’ll find out all too 
soon how you’ve been doing—at the next 
election which, regardless of the manager’s 
aloofness from councilmanic elections, is 
the best summary appraisal of his perform- 
ance. 


Press Relations in City Management 


By A. A. MEREDITH* 
City Manager, Borger, Texas 


The heart of the problem of good press relations lies in a mutual 
understanding between the editor and the public official. 


ITIZENS must be informed on cur- 
rent issues if they are to act wisely 
on public issues. Among the best 

media are the local newspapers and radio 
stations. City officials who get intelligent, 
authentic, and rather broad coverage of city 
hall news are fortunate. When a citizen 
picks up a newspaper or tunes in his radio he 
is in a receptive mood. His interpretations 
and decisions regarding the news become 
the topic of his conversations with others. 
That makes public sentiment. 

Since we rely largely on outside media for 
informing the public daily, it is important 
that we understand the newspaper point of 
view. I believe that one of the first things a 
new manager of a city should do is to get ac- 
quainted with the editor of the newspaper 
and the radio station manager. They can be 
of help because no one in town has a better 
knowledge of possible public reactions to 
given proposals. 


* Eprror’s Note: Mr. Meredith, who has been 
on his present position since 1942 was formerly on 
the staff of the Texas Relief Commission and of the 
Works Projects Administration. Prior to entering the 
public service he was in the wholesale oil and auto- 
mobile businesses. This article is an address deliv- 
ered at a meeting of the Texas City Managers’ As- 
sociation at Waco on April 30, 1951. 


Editors and radio station managers usually 
take their responsibility seriously as a public 
trust. They feel that it is their business, as 
well as that of city officials, to provide infor- 
mation on municipal affairs to the public 
and to see that their city gets good govern- 
ment. Most of them will meet halfway any 
city official working sincerely for the welfare 
of the community. Their creed obligates 
them to serve the public just as does the pub- 
lic official’s oath of office. Success for them 
depends upon their fidelity and loyalty to 
the public they serve. 

The city hall reporter also is a fellow we 
must understand. Most of us have to deal 
with reporters who have several other as- 
signments to think about. The city hall is 
only one of his stops. He has his job to do in a 
manner pleasing to his boss, usually a man 
who has been a successful news reporter. The 
reporter generally has completed a course of 
training in a journalism school. He considers 
that his special training places him in a su- 
perior position to those whom he interviews 
when it comes to deciding what is news and 
how it should be presented. We find that he 
is usually right about this. 

Reporters are skeptical by nature and ex- 
perience. They are especially adept at ward- 
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ing off the free publicity which grinds a 
selfish ax. It took me a long time to realize 
that. I had very definite ideas about what 
should be said about me and how it should 
be said. I was concerned a great deal more 
about myself perhaps than about the quality 
of news going to the public. An experienced 
reporter is quick to recognize perscnal glori- 
fication seekers. 

There are city managers who prefer to 
write their own news releases. In my experi- 
ence it is best to prepare releases or formal 
written statements only on important policy 
matters or on technical detail where mis- 
quotations are likely to result. I say this be- 
cause a prepared news release insults the re- 
porter. Usually he will change it to fit his 
own ideas of reporting news. And again he is 
usually right. A better way is to call in the 
reporter and discuss the matter with him. 
Give him the facts and if necessary outline 
the information. Let him write the story and 
have you check it for accuracy. 

This procedure can be followed only by 
officials who have established good press re- 
lations, The only way to avoid trouble with 
the press and unfortunate news “‘leaks”’ is to 
be full and free in all your contacts with the 
press. Some principles we need to apply to 
establish this free and confident relationship 
are: 

1. Have a systematic policy for all press 
conferences. This is one of the manager’s 
jobs. Let the reporters have access to depart- 
ment heads, but consult with department 
heads from time to time on matters of policy 
in regard to their own press relations. 

2. Don’t go over the head of the reporter. 
If you need to see the editor or publisher, let 
the reporter know the results of your confer- 
ence; he is your daily contact. 
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3. Develop your own ‘“‘nose for news.” 
Remember that information is news only 
when things happen; after that it becomes 
history. Little things make news. Watch for 
unusual happenings at the city hall. If it is 
necessary to make off-the-record statements, 
make sure the reporter understands that you 
are talking off-the-record. If you can’t an- 
swer one of his questions, explain why. Co- 
operate with reporters in their news-gather- 
ing job and give all press people an equal 
‘news break”’ on a story. 

4. Finally, there is that terrible thing that 
newsmen experience now and then—our 
withholding or suppressing news. Nothing 
makes a good reporter feel quite so bad as to 
discover that those who have been using him 
and the columns of his paper to create pub- 
lic sentiment have held out on him. He gets 
an inferior feeling and thinks that there is a 
lack of fidelity between himself and his 
partners in the job of keeping the public in- 
formed. He is embarrassed since he must ad- 
mit to his boss that he can’t do the job. He 
wants to fight back at us. 

We are sometimes fearful that our posi- 
tions would be in jeopardy if the whole 
story were known. We must remember that 
in all circumstances an informed public is al- 
ways right. If the public doesn’t like what 
we are doing then we are wrong. We occupy 
public office by and with the consent of those 
we serve. The public has a right to know 
what we are doing and what we plan to do. 

To a large extent good public relations 
depends on good press relations. Informa- 
tion properly presented will always help a 
worthy cause. The radio and newspapers are 
a vital link with the public. Sympathetic un- 
derstanding and open dealing with them 
will result in more adequate and more satis- 
fying coverage of city hall news develop- 
ments. 














Annual Reports 


A total of 138 cities have now issued gen- 
eral annual reports since January 1. Twen- 
ty-six of these cities issued reports in the past 
two months: Glendale, Arizona; Alameda 
and Hayward, California; Stratford, Con- 
necticut; Oglesby, Illinois; Council Bluffs 
Iowa; Bangor, Maine; Cambridge, Massa- 
chusetts; Marquette, Midland and St. 
Johns, Michigan; Lexington, Nebraska; 
Dover, New Hampshire; Newark, New Jer- 
sey; Garden City and Scarsdale, New York; 
Mooresville, North Carolina; Sumter, South 
Carolina; Bryan, Marshall, and Temple, 
Texas; Richmond and Salem, Virginia; Mil- 
waukee, Wisconsin; Anchorage, Alaska; and 
Westmount, Quebec. The reports of Rich- 
mond, Marshall, St. Johns, and Council 
Bluffs are printed as sections of a local news- 
paper. The Richmond report was distrib- 
uted to 78,000 residents at a cost of $2,504. 

The reports are generally characterized 
by extensive use of photographs and line 
drawings. The reports of Anchorage, Strat- 
ford, and Hayward contain line drawings to 
illustrate municipal services and to present 
financial information. In the Midland report 
small line drawings symbolize departmental 
activities. Charts in the Garden City report 
show trends in finances, population, valua- 
tion of buildings, bonded debt, and tax col- 
lections. The trends in electric sales, in total 
annual precipitation, and in annual snow 
fall are depicted in the Marquette report. 

The Cambridge report makes use of yel- 
low, red, and green-toned photographs. The 
same colors are used in some of the headings 
and charts. The Midland report is ring 
bound and has an attractive plastic-coated 
cover. In the Milwaukee document all finan- 
cial statistics, directories of public officials, 
and other details are printed on colored 
paper in the back of the report. The Dover 
report reviews 1950 highlights and lists 1951 
goals on the facing center pages of the re- 
port. ‘‘What’s For the Future”’ is a featured 
section of the Hayward report. 


Welcomes New Citizens 

Anoka, Minnesota (7,379), has mailed a 
letter of welcome to citizens of a ten-block 
area recently annexed by the city. Enclosed 
with the letter was a copy of the annexation 
ordinance, a map showing the ward system, 
and the city zoning ordinance. The letter 
outlines the form of city government and 
services provided by the city. Telephone 
numbers of the mayor and commissioners, 
and plans for installation of street lights, are 
also presented. The new citizens are urged 
to call or write the city hall if they have any 
questions pertaining to municipal services. 


City Movies 

Philadelphia has produced two motion 
pictures in sound and color. The films are a 
project of the ““Know Your City”’ office set 
up by the city council. Each of the films is 15 
minutes long. The first, entitled Philadelphia 
—City of Two Million, depicts the city’s serv- 
ices to its citizens. It includes shots of city 
transit, the gas works, water supply, waste 
collection and disposal, hospitals, welfare, 
recreation, education, culture, and police 
and fire activities. The second film, entitled 
Philadelphia—On the March, includes scenes 
of new public welfare and health buildings, 
water improvements, hospitals, housing 
projects, schools, recreation centers, bridges, 
and flood control. The films were four 
months in production and virtually every 
department and bureau head cooperated 
with the camera crews. The films are made 
available on free loan to local civic groups. 


Customer Survey 


To determine preference as to programs 
in the new memorial auditorium in Rich- 
mond, California, firemen distributed 4 
questionnaire, entitled “You Name It— 
We'll Get It,”’ at the same time fire preven- 
tion leaflets were delivered to homes. A tab- 
ulation of 1,882 suggestions showed prefer 
ences order: stage plays, musicals, concerts 
dances, basketball, travelogues, wrestling. 
boxing, speakers, and tennis. 
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News of the Month 





Insurance Survey Results in Better 
Coverage and Lower Costs 

HREE California cities have made ex- 

tensive surveys of their insurance cov- 
erages—Berkeley, Woodland, and Salinas. 
In Berkeley (113,217) all phases of the in- 
surance program were reviewed but par- 
ticular emphasis was placed upon fire, pub- 
lic liability, and property damage cover- 
ages. The consultants recommended changes 
in coverage, submitted a proposal for self- 
insurance on fire losses, prepared specifica- 
tions for use in calling for bids on fire and 
public liability insurance, and suggested 
methods of administering the city’s insur- 
ance program. Many of these changes are 
being put into effect with the advice of the 
consulting firm whose services will continue 
for six months on a retainer basis at $75 per 
month. Berkeley officials report that the 
changes already made have resulted in 
broader coverage, lower clerical costs, elimi- 
nation of duplications, and reduced pre- 
miums. 

Woodland (9,318) employed a firm of in- 
surance consultants to make a survey and 
the savings made in premiums will more 
than repay the city for the cost of the work. 
The city made a complete inventory and 
valuation of all its property, the number of 
policies was reduced, coverages were broad- 
ened (in many cases at no additional cost), 
in some cases longer-term policies were writ- 
ten, and all employees were covered in a 
blanket bond. When the liability policy ex- 
pires the city will advertise for bids. 

In Salinas (13,895) a preliminary study 
by the city manager revealed that insurance 
premiums were $30,000 a year, equal to the 
operating cost of the public library. The city 
had 124 policies written by 21 local agents 
and brokers. The city manager in a report to 
the council recommended that insurance be 
purchased on a competitive basis; that an 
employee of the finance department be 
trained to administer the city’s insurance 
program and keep all records, including 


property appraisal and inventory records; 
that three separate appraisals be made of all 
physical properties, that a representative of 
the state workmen’s compensation insurance 
office suggest ways of improving safety prac- 
tices; and that a firm of insurance analysts be 
employed to survey the city’s insurance pro- 
gram. These steps were approved by the 
council, and Salinas and Monterey jointly 
employed insurance consultants who are 
now making a survey. 


Recent Federal Activities 
Affecting Cities 

HE second advance planning program 

for nonfederal public works was ter- 
minated in October. The program was au- 
thorized in 1949 to provide interest-free ad- 
vances to cities and other local govern- 
ments for the preparation of architectural 
plans or engineering studies and drawings. 
Projects assisted by the agency included 
highways, roads and streets, sewerage facili- 
ties, schools, hospitals, water facilities, and 
other public buildings. A total of 1,343 proj- 
ects totaling over $25,000,000 in federal 
funds were approved. 

The Defense Production Administration 
does not hope for an easing of the steel short- 
age until late in 1952. The lack of available 
structural steel is causing cities to delay con- 
struction plans on public buildings, hospi- 
tals, water and sewer facilities, and even air- 
ports. 

An analysis of working procedures con- 
cerning relationships on highway matters 
along all levels of government is being un- 
dertaken in Maryland under the auspices of 
the Highway Research Board. 

The Office of Defense Mobilization has 
been assigned the responsibility for deter- 
mining critical areas requiring federal as- 
sistance and the construction of defense 
housing and related facilities and services. 
Some 41 areas have been designated as criti- 
cal areas and five others are under considera- 
tion. Most of these areas are adjacent to mili- 
tary or atomic area installations and new 
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boom towns created directly by the defense 
production program. Under a new federal 
law (PL 139) cities in defense production 
areas can now secure federal assistance for 
housing and community facilities and for 
certain services. 

The Interstate Commerce Commission is 
considering applications by 43 trucking com- 
panies for authority to transport explosives 
for the Department of Defense over the pub- 
lic highways. Some cities feel that such haul- 
ing is extremely dangerous and should not 
be allowed. 


Simplifies Timekeeping for 
Payroll Purposes 

IMEKEEPING procedures are being 

standardized in Los Angeles as a result 
of a survey by the recently appointed city 
administrative officer. Every employee’s 
time will be recorded whether worked or not 
worked; this positive system differs from the 
plan in effect in many cities in which only 
absences and overtime are reported. 

Timekeeping for payroll purposes will be 
recorded daily in each department. Where 
the supervisor does not have personal visual 
evidence of an employee’s presence, the em- 
ployee is required to submit a daily time re- 
port. Employees also are required to submit 
a signed form explaining any absence and 
requesting pay if eligible. This form is de- 
signed for reporting and authorizing over- 
time work. 

A semi-monthly time report will be used 
in reporting employees’ daily presence or 
absence for payroll purposes. Another form 
will be used to report ali variations from 
regular time to authorize the payment of va- 
cation time, sick leave, and overtime. Two 
other record forms to be used in connection 
with the department’s personnel record of 
each employee will provide for consolidating 
sick-time and vacation-time and accumu- 
lated overtime. 

The procedure involves routing to the 
personnel office daily the individual report 
showing leaves of absence and overtime 
which will be checked against the employee’s 
individual record to determine eligibility for 
pay. The next step will be to indicate on the 
report the type of pay or deduction to be 
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provided, and the form forwarded to the 
county office where it will be used with the 
semi-monthly time report to prepare the 
payroll work sheet. 

The new system will result in better over- 
all accounting control and simplification of 
timekeeping work. Four standard forms will 
replace 114 different forms used previously 
and many sets of duplicate records will be 
eliminated. The detailed timekeeping proce- 
dures, together with forms to be used, have 
been published in a report entitled Stand- 
ardization and Simplification of Timekeeping in 
the City of Los Angeles, recently issued by the 
city administrative officer. 


Uses New Techniques in Codifying 
Ordinances 


HE municipal code adopted by Ard- 
more, Oklahoma (17,831), late in 1950 
incorporates some new ideas on ordinance 
codification. Ardmore city officials believed 
that the “‘law’’ which applies to that city 
should be readily available and understand- 
able. Ordinances adopted by the council 
had not been codified for some 30 years. The 
writer, who had codified the ordinances of 
Ada, Oklahoma, suggested that pertinent 
provisions of the state constitution, state 
statutes, and city charter should be included 
in the code, properly classified and arranged 
according to subject matter along with or- 
dinance material. It was agreed at the outset 
that the code would be loose-leaf so that it 
could be revised at small expense; that it 
would include constitutional, statutory, 
charter, and ordinance material; and that it 
would be printed by the offset process. 
The new code contains 37 chapters, eight 
appendices, and a detailed index. Individual 
sections of the new code are followed by ref- 
erences in parentheses showing their origin 
giving the article number, title number. 
date, and other information. Anyone can 
tell at a glance whether a particular section 
is from the state constitution, statutes, char- 
ter, or ordinances. Sections of the code that 
are from the constitution are indicated by 
three parallel vertical lines in the left mar- 
gin, sections from the state statutes by two 
parallel vertical lines, and sections from the 
city charter by one vertical line in the mar- 
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gin. The absence of any vertical line in the 
left margin indicates an ordinance section. 
The appendix includes the gas and electric 
franchises, a list of ordinances annexing or 
excluding territory, and certain special or- 
dinances. 

Some of the chapter headings in the code 
are: aircraft and airports; board of commis- 
sioners and mayor; business and occupa- 
tions: regulation and licensing; city manager 
and administrative departments; elections; 
finance, taxation, and business affairs; fires 
and fire prevention; officers and employees; 
parks and cemeteries; pensions and retire- 
ment; public buildings; public health and 
safety; public utilities; streets and sidewalks; 
traffic and parking; water and sewer sys- 
tems; and zoning and planning. 

The Ardmore code also contains numer- 
ous notes referring to related constitutional 
and statutory provisions which are not in- 
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cluded in the code, referring to other sections 
of the code containing related matter, re- 
ferring to court decisions, and giving other 
information of value to users of the code. The 
appendix contains franchises in effect, a list 
of special and temporary ordinances not in- 
cluded in the code, and tables of cross refer- 
ences giving code section numbers to indi- 
cate where in the code the various constitu- 
tional, statutory, and charter provisions may 
be found. 

The total cost of codification, including 
legal and secretarial work and printing and 
binding 300 copies of the 500-page volume, 
was approximately $1,500. Copies of the 
code are available from the city clerk of 
Ardmore at $5 per copy.—CHar_es F. 
SPENCER, president, East Central State Col- 
lege, Ada, Oklahoma, and former mayor of 
Ada. 


NATIONAL TRENDS IN SELECTED FIELDS 














. Same . 

hem en ne 
Consumers’ Price Index!..... 1935-39 =100 187.4 10-15 186.6 175.6 167.9 178.4 
Municipal Bond Index?...... % yield 2.04 11-15 2.07 1.72 1.72 2.06 
Motor Vehicle Deaths?...... 100,000 pop. .90 Oct. .76 .86 .64 1.13 
Nonfarm Dwelling Units‘... . In 1000s 86.0 Oct. 91.0 102.5 78.7 149.1 
Construction Cost Index’.... 1939=100 237.2 Aug. 237.2 224.0 206.8 225.9 
Value of New Construction*.. In millions $2,692 Oct. $2,837 $2,695 $1,395 $2,794 
I 5 foc fosn seca sehen ak as hora In millions $1,789 Oct. $1,879 $1,982 $1,068 $2,059 
Governmental®........... In millions $ 903 Oct. $ 958 $ 713 $ 327 $ 735 
City Construction Contracts’. In millions $ 183 Aug. $ 269 $ 234 $ 112 §$ 265 








! United States Bureau of Labor Statistics. This index averages the cost of items making up 70 per cent 
of family budgets of wage earners and lower-salaried workers in 34 large cities. Figures shown are the ad- 
jJusted index revised in January, 1951. 


2 The Bond Buyer. This index averages bond yields of 15 large cities, four states, and one water district; 
yields vary inversely with bond prices. 


? United States Bureau of the Census ‘and National Safety Council. Rate per 100,000 population based 
on deaths in cities over 10,000. 


‘U.S. Bureau of Labor Statistics. Number of urban and rural nonfarm dwellings actually started. 
5 U.S. Department of Commerce. Composite index of material and labor costs. 


§ Joint estimate of U.S. Department of Commerce and Bureau of Labor Statistics of the unadjusted value 


of “‘work put in place’’ (actually done during the month). Includes structural additions and alterations, but 
hot maintenance and repairs. 


7 U.S. Bureau of Labor Statistics. Value of municipal contracts awarded. 











What American Cities Are Doing” 


Provide Group In-Service Training 


fg: MORE cities have started in-service 
training programs. In Lubbock, Texas, 35 
city employees are participating in a course on 
techniques of municipal administration offered 
by the Institute for Training in Municipal Ad- 
ministration. The group meets once a week under 
the direction of an instructor provided by a local 
college. The city pays the college $5 per semester 
for each employee enrolled and employees who 
qualify will pay an additional $5 to obtain college 
credit. Boulder, Colorado, is conducting a 15- 
week course in public works administration with 
a professor from the University of Colorado civil 
engineering department as instructor. Books 
which will become a part of the city library have 
been bought by the city and the city will pay $330 
for the services of the instructor. Supervisory per- 
sonnel of the public works department are en- 
rolled in the course. 


Analyzes City Managers’ Duties 


The accepted principles of industrial organi- 
zation have been applied to city management in 
a brief report, entitled Defining the City Manager’s 
Position, prepared by L. L. Purkey at the request 
of the League of California Cities and presented 
to the city managers’ department of the League 
at the annual meeting in October, 1951. In con- 
ducting the study, Mr. Purkey, who is manager 
of the department on organization of the Stand- 
ard Oil Company of California, was assisted by 
six California city managers: O. W. Campbell, 
San Diego; Bart Cavanaugh, Sacramento; Lohn 
Ficklin, Hayward; Jerry Keithley, Palo Alto; 
Don C. McMillan, Pasadena; and Wayne E. 
Thompson, Richmond; and also by James S. Dean, 
director of finance of California; Richard Graves, 
director of the League of California Cities; and 
Samuel Leask, administrative officer of Los An- 


* Based in part on newsletters of several national 
organizations of public officials: American Munici- 
pal Association, American Public Welfare Associa- 
tion, American Public Works Association, American 
Society of Planning Officials, Civil Service Assem- 
bly, Federation of ‘Tax Administrators, Governmen- 
tal Research Association, International Association 
of Chiefs of Police, International City Managers’ 
Association, Municipal Finance Officers Associa- 
tion, National Association of Assessing Officers, Na- 
tional Association of Housing Officials, National 
Fire Protection Association, National Institute of 
Governmental Purchasing, National Institute of 
Municipal Law Officers, and United States Confer- 
ence of Mayors. 


geles. The report outlines in detail the responsi- 
bilities of the city manager with regard to organi- 
zation, personnel, finance, and municipal activi- 
ties; outlines limits of his authority; and reviews 
various relationships of the manager. It also in- 
cludes a suggested project work order form and 
an organization chart of the council-manager 
plan with emphasis on the administrative staff 
functions of the city manager’s office. 


City Finance News 


Norfolk, Virginia, has adopted a new budget- 
ary code which outlines the procedures to be used 
in accounting, purchasing, and budgeting. The 
new code reduces the number of object classifica- 
tion expenditure accounts from 156 to 76. It lists 
1,676 items of materials, supplies, equipment, 
and services the city government requires and in- 
dicates the expenditure account to be charged. 
. .. The lease-purchase method of financing is 
being used by the states of California and Okla- 
homa in the construction of state office buildings 
and in Michigan by the city of Detroit and 
Wayne County in erecting an administration 
building. In Detroit an authority was set up to 
finance the project by issuing bonds payable 
solely from rentals received from the city and 
county. Upon retirement of the 30-year bond 
issue title to the facility is to be conveyed to the 
city and county without further payment... . 
Lubbock, T::xas, has adopted a post-card type of 
utility bill with a double stub; one stub is re- 
tained as an office copy and the other is detached 
when the bill is paid. Billing is done by machine. 
The new method is expected to save over $8,000 
annually through the elimination of envelopes 
and duplicate bills and lower postage. . . . Eau 
Claire, Wisconsin (35,862), is considering adop- 
tion of a six-year capital improvement program 
totaling $5,500,000. Improvements tentatively 
planned include a water softening plant, expan- 
sion of the sewage disposal plant, sewerage sys- 
tem extensions, parking lots, and additional pub- 
lic recreation facilities. 


Parking Meters, Lots, Garages 
Philadelphia has awarded a contract for 
15,000 parking meters to be placed in 28 parking 
meter zones throughout the city... . Rocky 
Mount, North Carolina, has opened two metered 
parking lots which hold 162 cars. The meters run 
from one to ten hours at the rate of a nickel an 
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hour; they take only nickels and quarters... . 
Kansas City, Missouri, has started condemnation 
proceedings for the acquisition of land for an 
underground garage and plaza near the business 
district. The $2,500,000 structure will be financed 
by parking revenues. ... Rye, New York, has 
built two free municipal parking lots which are 
located back of stores along the main business 
street. They are part of a series of landscaped free 
car parks designed to clear-up parking and traffic 
problems. ... In Philadelphia retail merchants 
have set up a revolving credit fund on which the 
city’s parking authority can obtain loans for the 
construction of central city garages. . . . In Nash- 
ville, Tennessee, a private company subsidized 
by participating merchants provides off-street 
parking facilities. Patrons drive to a designated 
pickup area from which a driver takes them to 
their downtown destination and then drives the 
car to the parking area. When ready, shoppers 
call for their car on a direct line telephone pro- 
vided in the stores of member merchants. ... A 
study of the effect of parking shortages on com- 
munity welfare is being undertaken by the High- 
way Research Board of the National Academy of 
Sciences. Among the answers sought are the ef- 
fect of parking shortage on downtown property 
values and taxes, on volume of trade in the busi- 
ness section, on street congestion, and on the use 
of the family car. The survey also will seek to de- 
termine whether sufficient off-street parking at a 
moderate cost can be provided to satisfy the de- 
mand and how such facilities can be financed. 


New Public Buildings 


Boulder, Colorado, has recently let a contract 
for the construction of a new city hall to cost 
$250,000. The building will be approximately 
36 X 170 feet, a two-story structural concrete and 
native stone building with 12,400 square feet of 
office space, including a combined council and 
courtroom which will seat 250 people. . . . Mon- 
terey Park, California (20,113), has erected a 
one-story fire-police building. Firemen handle 
the radio dispatching for both police and fire de- 
partments on the day shift and are relieved by a 
desk- sergeant in case of a fire call. Personnel of 
both departments are trained to answer resuscita- 
tion calls. Both departments use the same secre- 
tarial and reception personnel and share the 
training room. The fire department services all 
emergency vehicles. 


Pay Policies and Practices 
When Phoenix, Arizona, recently adopted a 
position classification and pay plan, city employ- 
ees received an average increase of 7.1 per cent. 


... When Hartford, Connecticut, recently 
placed all employees in the police, public works, 
and hospital departments on a 40-hour week, 
their pay was not reduced but they did not re- 
ceive a $150 cost-of-living adjustment that had 
been granted to other employees. . . . Inglewood 
and Santa Rosa, California, have published their 
job classification and pay plans. Santa Rosa also 
has issued a summary of salary data compiled for 
various municipal positions early in 1951 from 
several California cities and data on working con- 
ditions in 89 California cities... . Dalles City, 
Oregon, recently adopted a step-increase pay 
plan geared to the Consumers’ Price Index of the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics for Portland. . . . Data 
on salaries and wages paid in electric and gas 
utilities in the fall of 1950, as summarized in the 
June, 1951, issue of the Monthly Labor Review, 
show that plant workers in electric utilities earned 
an average of $1.50 an hour and in gas utilities (in 
cities over 75,000) $1.47. 


Group Insurance for Employees 


Group insurance for city employees has been 
adopted by Grand Forks, North Dakota (26,617). 
The plan covers city employees and their depend- 
ents and provides $2,000 life insurance (for em- 
ployees only), $200 surgical benefit, $7 per day 
for hospital room, $105 for hospital services, $50 
maternity benefit, and $3 per doctor call while 
hospitalized. The city has contracted with a pri- 
vate Company for the insurance coverage and 
payments are $1.50 per month for single em- 
ployees and $3 per month for employees with de- 
pendents. The city pays 60 per cent of the insur- 
ance premiums and the employees nay 40 per 
cent. One reason for adopting this plan, accord- 
ing to City Manager Byron J. Rockwood, is to 
make municipal employment more attractive to 
both present and prospective employees. 


Fire Department News 


Berkeley and Pasadena, California, have 
launched extensive fire prevention programs by 
assigning entire fire companies to do inspection 
work and at the same time be available to answer 
calls by radio. Large signs on the apparatus let 
the public know that the companies are out on 
inspection duty and not on a fire call. Such in- 
spections and pre-planned fire-fighting, accord- 
ing to the fire chiefs of these cities, pay good divi- 
dends in decreasing fire losses. . . . Portland, Ore- 
gon, recently completed the inspection of 92,000 
dwellings. ... A 52-page brochure entitled Fire 
Station Design, the third volume in a series, shows 
66 of the most modern American and Canadian 
fire engine houses (Copies may be secured on re- 
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quest to Circul-Air Corporation, 572 East Mil- 
waukee Avenue, Detroit 2, Michigan)... . The 
fire department in Los Angeles has produced a 
fire prevention educational film on home inspec- 
tion, copies of which may be secured on loan from 
the National Fire Protection Association, 60 Bat- 
terymarch Street, Boston 10. The Los Angeles fire 
department also has produced four training films 
entitled Company Response, Ventilation, Brush Fires, 
and Structure Fires (for brief descriptions and 
prices see Fire Chiefs’ News Letter for June, 1951, 
issued by the International Association of Fire 
Chiefs). . . . Burlingame, California, as a result 
of regrading of its fire defenses has been put in 
class 3 and fire insurances costs for dwellings re- 
duced about 6 per cent. . . . Fire chiefs have been 
urged to adopt the standard classification for fire 
casualties recently developed by a committee of 
the National Fire Protection Association. Copies 
of the form for use in reporting fire casualties may 
be secured from the NFPA. 


Issues Manual for New Employees 

Saginaw, Michigan, hasissued a 12-page pam- 
phlet, entitled You and Your Fob, to inform new 
employees about the city government, working 
conditions, leaves of absence, use of the telephone, 
conduct on the job, probationary period, oppor- 
tunities for advancement, and retirement plan. 
The pamphlet, prepared by City Manager C. A. 
Miller, ends with the following statement: ‘And 
it’s the everyday ‘little’ things by which people 
often judge us. You will find that being consider- 
ate, courteous, and helpful, as well as conscien- 
tious, reliable, and prompt, gives you more satis- 
faction out of your work and increases the regard 
which the people of Saginaw have for City em- 
ployees. That kind of service can’t be reduced to 
rules and regulations, but has to be developed as 
an ‘attitude’ toward your job. Your supervisor 
and department head are anxious to help you in 
any way possible and will gladly answer any 
questions you may have about your job or any- 
thing in this booklet.” 


Install New Accounting Systems 

Council Bluffs, Iowa, has installed a double- 
entry accounting system. City Manager Oliver 
Comstock and nine city employees will hold 20 
weekly meetings of one hour each to discuss ac- 
counting methods as applied in that city so that 
the city will get the best results from the new sys- 
tem. Discussion at the meetings will be based on 
chapters in the book entitled Municipal and Gov- 
ernmental Accounting, by Carl H. Chatters and 
Irving Tenner (Prentice-Hall, Inc., New York, 
1947). Zion, Illinois, has also installed a general 
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accounting system using machine equipment. . . . 
Just off the press is a new book, entitled Municipal 
Accounting and Auditing, prepared by the National 
Committee on Governmental Accounting (Mu- 
nicipal Finance Officers Association, 1313 East 60 
Street, Chicago 37. $4). The boak deals with 
municipal accounting principles and procedures, 
individual funds and illustration of financial 
statements, municipal audit procedure, and mu- 
nicipal accounting terminology. 


Increasing Local Revenues 
Franklin, Virginia, recently adopted a sewer 
service charge starting at $2 per month per dwell- 
ing unit based on the amount of water used. 


Revenues will be used to finance the extension of 


water and sewer mains and the construction of a 
sewage treatment plant. . . . Kingsport, Tennes- 
see, has realized $40,000 in municipal revenues 
from the sale of timber on 1,200 acres of city- 
owned forest land about six miles from the city 
limits. ... Milwaukee, Wisconsin, anticipates 
the receipts of $35,000 more per year in fines for 
speeding because of an increase in the amount of 
bail money to be posted in speeding cases. Bail 
money is forfeited by the person arrested if he 
fails to show up in court to defend himself. The 
new charges include court costs. . . . Morgan- 
town, West Virginia, has adopted a $2 annual 
driver’s license tax and a fire protection service 
charge of 20 cents per $100 valuation applying to 
all buildings in the city. 


County Welfare Costs Run High 


Expenditures for public assistance constitute a 
large portion of county expenditures. In Erie 
County (Buffalo), New York, $17,000,000, one- 
third of total tax revenues, will be expended for 
welfare and the remaining two-thirds for the 50 
other functions of the county government. Nearly 
one-third of the outlay for public assistance goes 
for aid to children. In Los Angeles County, Cali- 
fornia, the 1951-52 budget allots nearly $31,000,- 
000 in county funds to public assistance—almost 
20 per cent of the total county budget. If state and 
federal grants are included, welfare costs this year 
will equal 43 per cent of the total Erie County 
expenditures and 59 per cent of the Los Angeles 
County budget. 


Voters Turn Down Pay Increases 
San Francisco voters at the November elec- 
tions defeated a wage increase of $30 a month for 
firemen and policemen and a pay increase for 
members of the board of supervisors. Detroit 
voters approved a four-year term for the principal 
elective city officers but for the third time refused 
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to raise the pay of councilmen. ... Voters in 
Yonkers, New York, by a two-to-one vote turned 
down an initiative ordinance which would have 
provided a mandatory $500 pay increase for city 
employees. The council would have been able to 
increase but not to decrease salaries for some 250 
job titles and annual increments would have been 
mandatory regardless of individual merit... . 
Philadelphia won state-wide approval on merg- 
ing the city and the county governments. Eleven 
separate county offices are involved; incumbents 
will become city officials or the positions may be 
abolished. 


Bypass Highways Benefit Cities 


The rerouting of through highways to bypass 
cities has brought more business to merchants in 
central business districts, according to a study of 
five cities by the California highway department. 
In North Sacramento, California, for example, 
the completion of a by-pass road in 1947 reduced 
traffic 44 per cent in the city’s business district. 
Within two years retail business increased 48.5 
per cent as compared with a county-wide increase 
of 27 per cent. In Auburn, California, whose 
main business district was formerly a heavily 
traveled transcontinental highway, a bypass 
around the business district reduced traffic 10 per 
cent. The first year after the highway rerouting, 
business in the 75 retail stores along the main 
street increased 17 per cent. Fairfield, California, 
was the only by-passed city to register a decline in 
business. Retail sales advanced only 4.5 per cent 
after opening of the bypass compared to a county- 
wide rise of 5 per cent. 


New Ordinances Adopted 


Ordinances recently adopted include: requir- 
ing a permit for the installation and use of air 
conditioning systems in Newburgh, New York; 
requiring inoculation of all dogs for rabies in 
Spokane, Washington; making county regula- 
tions for septic tanks, trailers and trailer parks, 
swimming pools, and milk and meat applicable 
in the city of Greensboro, North Carolina; order- 
ing the public works commissioner to place sand 
boxes throughout the city so that persons can 
sand icy sidewalks in front of their premises dur- 
ing winter weather in Boston; making it a mis- 
demeanor to offer or accept bribes in trying to 
influence the outcome of any sporting event in 
Cincinnati; making it unlawful for any person 
under 21 years of age to consume any alcoholic 
beverage while upon any street, alley, public 
dance hall, recreation hall, or other public place 
of amusement in Sacramento, California; requir- 
ing permits and certificates of approval for per- 
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sons engaged in erecting television antenna with- 
in the city of Lima, Ohio; making it unlawful to 
use any type of searchlight for advertising or 
other purpose in Modesto, California. 


Cities Regulate Downtown Signs 


Cities are taking steps to limit the size of over- 
hanging signs in their business districts. Rye, New 
York, permits signs which have a total area not 
exceeding two square feet for each foot of front- 
age. Fairfax County, Virginia, permits three 
square feet of sign for every lineal foot of frontage; 
however, the aggregate area cannot exceed 120 
square feet and no single sign can exceed 60 
square feet. Other cities that regulate projecting 
signs are Washington, D.C.; Madison, Kenosha, 
Janesville, and Racine, Wisconsin; Winnetka, 
Illinois; and Hartford, Connecticut. Generally, 
overhanging sign bans include provisions requir- 
ing that permits be obtained before installation of 
signs and establishing standards of construction. 
Some cities provide that no projecting signs may 
be located in their business districts, while others 
are reducing the distance signs may extend be- 
yond property lines. 


Issue City Insurance Manual 


In Hartford, Connecticut, the finance depart- 
ment has issued an insurance handbook for the 
purpose of acquainting department heads with 
procedures to be followed on all types of insur- 
ance carried by the city. With respect to fire cov- 
erage, for example, the manual states that on 
automobile fire and property damage insurance 
the first $1,000 of loss is assumed by the city and 
on automobile liability insurance the first $5,000. 
Buildings and structures with a replacement val- 
ue of $25,000 or less are not insured against fire 
loss. All insured buildings are listed in the manual 
by name and location. All fire insurance on build- 
ings is covered in nine policies written for three- 
year terms with three policies expiring each year 
so as to equalize the yearly cost. All policy-writ- 
ing details are handled by one insurance com- 
pany. Fire coverage is written on an 80 per cent 
coinsurance basis and contents are covered by a 
blanket policy. On workmen’s compensation in- 
surance the city pays the first $1,500 in individual 
cases and pays all medical, surgical, nurse, and 
hospital costs. All city employees are covered by 
group-life insurance of $1,000 to which the em- 
ployee contributes 70 cents monthly. The 141- 
page handbook includes copies of records and 
forms used and discusses the city’s responsibility 
in case of loss, method of filing claims, method of 
adjusting losses, and method of reporting of ac- 
cidents involving city cars. 
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VOLUME XXXIII, 1951 


The nature of each entry in this index is identified by the following symbols: (A) original 
articles; (N) news articles in sections on Municipal Public Relations and News of the Month; 
(C) short items in section on What American Cities Are Doing. Each entry shows, in the fol- 
lowing order, the author, title, page reference, and nature of the item. Following the subject- 


matter index is an author index. 


The page numbers of the 12 issues for the 1951 volume are as follows: 
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Administration Bonds 


Arnold, David S., Trends in the organization of 
city government, 122—25A; Central mail and 
messenger service, 18C; Human relations in 
management, 245A; Hunter, H. K., An inte- 
grated public safety department, 105-7A; Long 
Beach consolidates finance and service functions, 
179N; Maxwell, Thomas F., Departmental re- 
porting and work programs, 30-31A; Muelder, 
Milton E., The art of administrative leadership, 
26-29A; Oakes, Donald M., Comparison with 
accepted practices, 32-33A; Pope, H. G., Or- 
ganization of fire and police services, 98-104A; 
Reorganize local activities, 40C; Shannon, 
George C., Service standards and relating work 
to standards, 29-30A; Street and traffic depart- 
ment recommended for Detroit, 207-8N; Sur- 
veys status of atomic towns, 234C; Townsend, 
James R., Planning for replacement of key 
people, 31—-32A. See also City Manager; Manage- 
ment. 


Administrative Assistants 


City department heads to have assistants, 182- 
83N; Rowlands, David D., Delegation of work 
to assistants, 52-53A 


Annexation 


Annexation proposals studied, 113C; Annexes 
17-square-mile area, 59-60N; Annexes 23 square 
miles and 25,000 people, 114C; Bolens, John C., 
Annexation isn’t dead, 126-30A; Cities annex 
fringe areas, 14C; City annexes large area, 186- 
87C; Collects “‘joining fee’’ for areas annexed to 
city, 157-58N; Fringe areas to pay their way, 
66C; Welcomes annexed area, 55N; Welcomes 
new citizens, 274N 
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Approve bonds, defeat taxes, 161C; Designs bond 
bid record form, 91C; Gets low interest on bonds, 
255C; Recent bond sales, bonding employees, 
89C; Selling bond issues, 81, 204-5N;; Selling new 
projects, 227N; Voters approve bond issues, 112C 


Budget 


Adopts budget charts, 189C; Budget messages 
explain new procedures and services, 136-37N; 
Capital budgets, bond issues, 211—12C; Cities ad- 
vised to cut budgets, 36N; Cities publish 1951 
budgets, 91C; More cities issue annual budgets, 
254C; Municipal budgets show trend charts and 
work programs, 208N; New city policies in 
budget, 235C; Work programs and charts fea- 
tured in current budgets, 157N. See also Finance; 
Taxation 


City Manager 


Analyzes city manager’s duties, 278C; Apprais- 
ing management, 266-73A; Bean, George E., 
Administrative leadership by the manager, 270-— 
71A; City managers hold 37th annual confer- 
ence, 228-29N; Elliott, Clarence H., Research, 
reports, and staffing, 53-54A; Johnson, Bert W., 
Office management, 50-51A; Kneier, Charles 
M., The city manager and the courts, 148-54A; 
Managerial relationships, 2—6A; Mathewson, 
Kent, How the manager appraises his own per- 
formance, 271-72A; Muelder, Milton E., The 
art of administrative leadership, 26—29A; Taylor, 
Bill N., Location and layout of manager’s of- 
fice, 50-51A; Trends in the city manager profes- 
sion, 78—-80A. See also Management 
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Civil Defense 


Adopts civil defense ordinance, 89C; Adopts civil 
defense plan, 40C; Cities proceed with local civil 
defense plans, 12N; City officials meet to urge ex- 
pansion of civil defense, 179N; City-wide blood 
typing, 44C; Civil defense news, 64C; Kerstetter, 
John R., New state legislation affecting cities, 
199-200A; Organize civil defense, 162C; Recent 
federal actions affecting cities, 85N; To train 
civil defense police, 164C; Views on the news, 
Zo, 121 


Council 


Broadcasts council meetings, 205N; Bromage, 
Arthur W., Ten traits of city councilmen, 74—- 
77A; Council meetings, 108N; Council on radio 
34, 131, 155N; Howell, Leonard G., Relations 
with the city council, 2-3A; Informing council 
and employees, 15C; Keeping the council in- 
formed, 91C; Monthly report to council, 55N; 
News on city councils, 210C 


Council-Manager 


Kerstetter, John R., New state legislation affect- 
ing cities, 203-4A; Miller, Roy L., The citizen’s 
stake in good government, 7-10A; More council- 
manager cities, 164C; One-third of cities over 
25,000 have council-manager plan, 82-83N; 
Seven cities adopt manager plan, 256C 


Crime 


Little change in urban crime, 112C; Set up local 
crime commissions, 114C; To combat juvenile 
delinquency, 139-40C; Urban crime increases 5 
per cent, 254C; Views on the news, 73; Wilson, 
O. W., Local responsibility in the suppression of 
organized crime, 170-74A 


Efficiency 
Checking up on city services, 87C; Miller, Roy 
L., The citizen’s stake in good government, 9A; 
To improve procedures, reduce costs, 88C; 
Views on the news, 25, 97 


Federal Government 


Congress acts on programs of interest to cities, 
36N; Federal developments affecting city con- 
struction programs, 183N; Local pay increases 
subject to federal review and control, 135N; 
Recent federal actions affecting cities, 56—57, 85, 
136-37, 180-81, 208, 275N; Views on the news, 
169, 265 


Finance 


Adopts policy on financing off-street parking lots, 
207N; Akron financial practices, 16C; Cities 
build factories, 187C; City finance news, 43-44, 
114, 162, 186, 257, 278C; City finances tighten up 
as costs and pay rolls increase, 36-38N; City 
financial practices, 139C; Consumer’s price index 
revised, 87C; Finance officers hold annual meet- 
ing, 136N; Governmental expenditures rise, 112- 


13C; Inflation hits cities, 185C; Installs account- 
ing system, 88—280C; Long Beach consolidates 
finance and service functions, 179N; Long-term 
capital outlay program, 185C; Longer utility 
billing periods, 88C; Opposes subsidy to indus- 
try, 258C; Private funds finance city hall, 256C; 
Sherman, William H., Trends and forecasts in 
finance, 221—23A; Simplifies timekeeping for 
payroll purposes, 276N; Trends in city finances, 
233, 255C; Use lease-purchase financing of pub- 
lic projects, 251-52N; Use post card utility bills, 
87C. See also Bonds; Budgets; Taxation 


Fire 


Doubles fire protection charges, 232C; Fire alarm 
company held in contempt of court, 61N; Fire 
defenses of 80 cities regraded in 1950, 179-80N; 
Fire department news, 44, 279C; Firemen inspect 
homes, 188-89C; Hunter, H. K., An integrated 
public safety department, 105-7A; Large-loss 
fires increase, 113C; Municipal fire administra- 
tion fifth edition announced, 12N; Pope, H. G., 
Organization of fire and police services, 98- 
104A; Prohibits use of fireworks, 89C; Toward 
radio-type alarm system, 163C; Uses fire loss in- 
dexes, 160C: Working conditions of policemen 
and firemen improve, 110N 


Health 


Control of milk supply, 66C; Grades eating 
places, 88C; News on health front, 15—16C; Pays 
health insurance costs, 42C; Requires periodic 
health check-up, 43C; Sells health service, 
205-6N 


Home Rule 


Home rule adopted for Rhode Island cities and 
towns, 180N; Home rule victory for Ohio cities in 
Dayton case, 132—33N; Kerstetter, John R., New 
state legislation affecting cities, 200-1A; More 
home rule for cities, 64C; New Philadelphia 
charter creates post of managing director, 109N 


Housing 


Adopts minimum housing codes, 41C; Adopt 
minimum housing standards, 140C; Housing and 
slum clearance, 188C; Minimum housing stand- 
ards, 65C; Public housing pays “‘taxes,’’ 41C; 
Urban building sets record, 138C 


Human Relations 


Human relations in management, 245A; Olm- 
sted, George, Jr., What is human relations’, 
242-44A 


Insurance 


Fire insurance rates reduced, 112C; Insurance 
survey results in better coverage and lower costs, 
275N;; Issues city insurance manual, 281 


Intergovernmental Relations 


City-county joint sewer system, 162C; Consoli- 
date town and city, 234C; Metropolitan sewage 
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plant, 186C; Plans for city services, 15C; Public 
services reallocated in metropolitan area, 85N; 
Thompson, Wayne E., Relations with other gov- 
ernments, 6A; Ten cities agree to joint disposal of 
refuse, 252N 


Management 


Administrative officer voted for Los Angeles, 
158-59N; Adopts budget charts, 189C; Atkinson, 
John B., Follow-up and personal inspections, 33- 
34A; Bean, George E., Administrative leadership 
by the manager, 270-71A; Check condition of 
city facilities, 62C; Checking up on city services, 
87C; Control of street improvements, 63C; De- 
partment heads take training in management, 
82N; Emmerich, Herbert, Management lessons 
from abroad, 194—98A; Human relations keys 
successful management, survey shows, 132-—33N; 
Keane, Mark E., Organizing for use of central 
services, 269-70A; Management audit of opera- 
tions, 29A; Mathewson, Kent, How the manager 
appraises his own performance, 271-72A; New 
Philadelpia charter creates post of managing 
director, 109N; Reorganize municipal services, 
89C; Surveys management operations, 64C; To 
improve procedures, reduce costs, 88C; Vickers, 
Samuel E., Analyzing the job and organizing 
staff services, 267-68. See also Administration, 
City Manager 


Motor Equipment 


Centralizes ambulance service, 254—55C; City 
contracts for maintenance of cars, 229-30N; Con- 
trol of city-owned cars, 16C; Private versus city- 
owned cars, 189C; Radio-equipped trucks, 18C; 
Tags for city equipment, 67C 


Municipal Government 


Arnold, David S., Trends in the organization of 
city government, 122-25A; Basis for citizen or- 
ganization, 40C; Establishes city art center, 
258C; Johnson, Bert W., Sustaining citizen inter- 
est in city government, 146—47A; Kerstetter, John 
R., New state legislation affecting cities, 199- 
204A; Miller, Roy L., The citizen’s stake in good 
government, 7—-10A. See also Council-manager; 
Management 


Ordinances 


Anti-peddling ordinance upheld, 164C; Cities 
codify ordinances, 18, 89, 188, 232C; Citizens 
may initiate ordinances, 64C; New ordinances 
adopted, 67, 91, 115, 139, 234, 256, 281C; Re- 
vises model weights law, 212C; Spencer, Charles 
F., Uses new techniques in codifying ordinances, 
276-77N 


Parking 


Adopts master parking plan, 140C; Adopts policy 
on financing off-street parking lots, 207N; At- 
tacks on parking problem, 67C; City builds, 
leases two garages for parking, 86N; City subsidy 
for parking lots, 63C; Collecting parking meter 


revenues, 65C; Enforces parking regulations, 
235C; Issues bonds for parking lots, 234, 258C; 
Kerstetter, John R., New state legislation af- 
fecting cities, 202-3A; Meter revenues build 
parking lots, 210C; More cities operate parking 
lots, 90C; Need more off-street parking, 90C; 
Off-street parking developments, 185-86C; Off- 
street parking measures, 113-14C; Parking lot 
raises land values, 161-62C; Parking meter up- 
keep, sales, 163C; Parking news, 17C; Parking 
and traffic trends, 43C; Parking meters, lots, 
garages, 278C; Requires off-street parking, 212C; 
Survey shows growth in off-street parking facili- 
ties, 110-11N; Surveys parking meter opera- 
tions, 231C; See also Traffic 


Peddling 


Anti-peddling ordinance upheld, 164C; Cities 
move to regulate peddlers, 229N; Control of 
peddling upheld, 18C; Opposes anti-peddling 
ordinances, 188C 


Personnel 


Adopts classification, pay plans, 162C; Adopts 
personnel system, 40C; Baldwin, John M., The 
supervisor’s responsibility to the employee, 246- 
47A; Cities face labor shortage, 138C; Cities 
make plans to meet personnel shortages, 38N; 
City adopts compulsory arbitration of labor dis- 
putes, 183-84N; City disciplines strikers, 113C; 
City finances tighten up as pay rolls increase, 
36-38N ; Classification, pay, hours of work, 188C; 
Elliott, Clarence H., Recognizing employee’s 
needs and desires, 245-46A; Employee working 
conditions, 232C; Employee training, retirement, 
161C; Group insurance for employees, 279C; 
Holds unions have no right to strike, 211C; How 
to orient new employees, 235C; Human relations 
keys successful management, survey shows, 132- 
33N; Hyde, Warren C., Handling personnel 
problems, 248-49A; Informing council and em- 
ployees, 15C; Issues manual for new employees, 
280C; Job assignments, strikes, time off, 160- 
61C; Keeping employees informed, 66C; Loyalty 
laws upheld, 163, 257C; New personnel record 
form, 88C; News on personnel front, 16, 42, 63, 
87, 255-56C; Pays health insurance costs, 42C; 
Publishes personnel manual, 113C; Requires pe- 
riodic health check-up, 43C; Revises employee 
retirement plan, 234C; Ricketts, Edmond F., 
Trends and forecasts in personnel, 218-21A; 
Seeks qualified personnel, 235C; Simplifies time- 
keeping for payroll purposes, 276N; Social se- 
curity for city employees, 40C; Social security 
legislation adopted by 34 states, 180N; Study re- 
veals fringe benefits for employees in large cities, 
134-35N; To mediate labor disputes, 211C; 
Townsend, James R., Planning for replacement 
of key people, 31-32A; White, Philip L., Secur- 
ing cooperation and building morale, 247—-48A; 
Working conditions of policemen and firemen 
improve, 110N. See also Human Relations; Sal- 
aries 
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Planning 


Approves arterial street plan, 115C; Build com- 
munity center, 16C; Bypass highways benefit 
cities, 281C; City adopts subdivision rules, 112C; 
Control of street improvements, 63C; Costly to 
drive to work, 233C; Dedicates city hall, civic 
center, 115C; Kerstetter, John R., New state leg- 
islation affecting cities, 203A; New public build- 
ings, 279C; Opposes subsidy to industry, 258C; 
Organize city-county planning, 115C; Planners 
suggest public works policy, 138C; Pomeroy, 
Hugh R., Trends and forecasts in planning, 
223-26A; Requires fringe areas to adopt city’s 
land use policy, 251N; Stringent subdivision reg- 
ulations, 67C; To reclaim waste land, 91C; To 
clear blighted areas, 14C 


Police 


Adopts police merit system, 210-11C; Ban on 
police union appealed, 211C; Hunter, H. K., An 
integrated public safety department, 105-—7A; 
Multiple-use radio station, 187-88C; New schools 
provide training for police officers, 12N; News on 
police front, 66-67, 90C; Police planning and re- 
search, 255C; Pope, H. G., Organization of fire 
and police services, 98—104A; Regulates private 
police agencies, 210C; Reorganizes police service 
and adopts one-man patrol plan, 38-39N; To 
train civil defense police, 164C; Training for 
traffic police, 235C; Working conditions of po- 
licemen and firemen improve, 110N. See also 
Traffic 


Population 


Census Bureau issues preliminary and final 1950 
population data, 133-34N; One-fourth more 
cities with population over 10,000, 59N 


Public Relations 


Annual reports, 11, 35, 80, 108, 131-32, 227, 
274N; Annual report contests, 55N; City movies, 
55, 178, 274N; Council meetings, 108N; Council 
on radio, 34, 155, 205N; Customer survey, 274N; 
Franks, Garland P., Relations with the public, 
3-4A; Good will, 205N; Information center, 
206N; Letters to taxpayers, 155N; Meredith, 
A. A., Press relations in city management, 272- 
73A; Monthly report to council, 55N; Open 
house, 131, 156, 250N; Public relations training, 
56, 131N; Selling bond issues, 81, 204—5N;; Sell- 
ing new projects, 227N; Sells health service, 
205-6N; Speaker’s panel, 227N; Tax leaflets, 34, 
55-56, 80-81, 155, 204, 250N; Television pro- 
grams, 178N; Telling the public, 206N; View of 
the future, 155N; Views on the news, 145; Wel- 
come to hospital, 11N; Welcomes annexed area, 
55N; Welcomes new residents, 228, 274N; Will- 
man, W. K., Relations with the press, 5-6A 


Radio 


Council on radio, 34, 131, 155, 156, 205N; Mul- 
tiple-use radio station, 187C; More radio and 
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TV, 156, 250N; Radio-equipped trucks, 18C; 
Radio expedites street repairs, 67C; Television 
programs, 178N 


Recreation 


Build community center, 16C; Cooperative rec- 
reation urges, 14C 


Refuse Disposal 


City sells garbage grinders, 44C; More cities col- 
lect garbage, 44C; Ten cities agree to joint dis- 
posal of refuse, 252N 


Reporting 


Annual reports, 11, 35, 80, 108, 131, 156, 227N; 
Annual report contests, 55N; Check condition of 
city facilities, 62C; Handbooks for citizens, 
66C; Information center, 206N; Keeping council 
informed, 91C; Keeping employees informed, 
66C; Letters to taxpayers, 155N; Maxwell, 
Thomas F., Departmental reporting and work 
programs, 30—-31A; Meredith, A. A., Press rela- 
tions in city management, 272—-73A; Monthly 
report to council, 55N; More cities inform people 
on municipal activities and finances, 83-84N; 
Open house, 250N; Special leaflets, 34—35, 55, 
80, 155, 250N; Telling the public, 206N; Use 
films to inform public and to train employees, 
253N; View of the future, 155N. See also Public 
Relations; Radio 


Salaries 


Adopts salary plan, raises pay, 211C; Local pay 
increases subject to federal review and control, 
135N; Pay changes, 17C; Pay increases for city 
employees, 41C; Pay policies and practices, 
279C; Pay rates based on price index, 62C; Pay 
rates continue upward, 140C; Pay rolls double in 
10 years, 138C; Public pay rates trend upward, 
62C; Revises municipal salary plan, 187C; Sur- 
vey shows pattern of pay increases for city em- 
ployees, 84—85N; Views on the news, 49; Voters 
turn down pay increases, 280C; Voters veto fire- 
police increase, 15C. See also Personnel 


Schools 


Creates independent school boards, 41C; Fewer 
school districts in Oregon, 17C 


Sewerage System 


Build sewage treatment plants, 90C; City-county 
joint sewer system, 162C; Make joint sanitation 
survey, 138C; Metropolitan sewage plant, 186C; 
New sewer service charges, 42—-43C; Raise water 
and sewer rates, 212C; Regulates industrial 
waste, 114C; St. Louis to set up sewer district, 
231C; Sewage treatment plants needed to reduce 
water pollution, 134N 


Streets 


Approves arterial street plan, 115C; Bypass high- 
ways benefit cities, 281C; Cities regulate down- 
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town signs, 281C; Control of street improve- 
ments, 63C; Kerstetter, John R., New state leg- 
islation affecting cities, 201A; Priority plan for 
paving, 187C; Radio expedites street repairs, 
67C; Street maintenance costs double, 65C 


Taxation 


Cities levy sales taxes, 139C; Cities seek more tax- 
ing authority, 65C; Cities use nonproperty reve- 
nues, 160C; City income tax revised, 161C; 
City revenues increase in 1950, 257C; Increas- 
ing local revenues, 280C; Kerstetter, John R., 
New state legislation affecting cities, 201-2A; 
New sources of revenue, 90C; New taxes adopted, 
163, 254C; New taxes meet pay increases, 231C; 
New taxes and service charges, 62C; Nonprop- 
erty tax trends, 232C; People vote to adopt 
municipal income tax, 158N; Public housing 
pays “‘taxes,’’ 41C; Recent federal actions affect- 
ing cities, 85N; Special street cleaning tax, 160C; 
Trends in revenues, 162C 


Traffic 


Action on traffic safety, 163-64C; Adopts traffic 
regulations, 233C; Expediting traffic flow, 14C; 
Hire women as school guards, 42C; Lower fines 
for over-parking, 189C; National Safety Council 
announces annual contest winners, 133N; Park- 
ing and traffic trends, 43C; Streets and traffic de- 
partment recommended for Detroit, 207N; 
Survey shows need for controls of trucking oper- 
ations, 60-61N; To reduce traffic accidents, 233, 
256C; Trends in traffic safety, 140C 


Training 


City manager training course produces nine 
managers, 159N; Department heads take train- 


ing in management, 82N; Employee training, re- 
tirement, 161C; Fellowships in administration, 
65C; Films for employee training, 17C; Interns 
in city halls, 231C; New schools provide training 
for police officers, 12N; Provide group in-service 
training, 278C; Public relations training, 56, 
131N; Trains administrative employees, 210C; 
Use group in-service training, 257-58C; Use 
films to inform public and to train employees, 
253N 


Utilities 


Bauer, John, How inflation hits public utility 
rates, 174-77A; Excessive utility rate increases 
forestalled by Ohio city, 181-82N; Joint city- 
county cooperation defeats transit fare increase, 
58-59N; Longer utility billing periods, 88C; 
Typical utility bills continue downward trend, 
58N; Use post card utility bills, 87C 


Water 


Fluoridation of water, 15C; Outlines broad na- 
tional policy on water resources, 57N; Raise 
water and sewer rates, 212C; Sodium fluoride 
for water supplies, 65C; To order water meters 
direct, 115C 


Welfare 


County welfare costs run high, 280C 


Zoning 


Adopts new zoning ordinance, 255C; Adopts 
zoning ordinance, 189C; Emphasizes industrial 
zoning, 139C; Zoning ordinance provides for re- 
development of residential areas, 182N 
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All Government Employees can save up 
to 30% from standard manual rates on 
automobile insurance. The Government 
Employees Insurance Companies were 
organized to give civilian Government 
Employees the finest insurance protection 
at the lowest possible cost. 





(Capital Stock Companies. . . not affiliated with the U. S. Government) 


QUANTITY TYPE CARD 
Automobile Insurance Inquiry 
Cards 
Life Insurance Inquiry Cards 
—_________ Automobile Financing Inquiry 
Cards 


Or Sets of the Three Above 
(In Envelopes for Easy 
Distribution) 


GOVERNMENT EMPLOYEES INSURANCE BUILDING 
WASHINGTON 5, D. C. 


For distribution to my associates please send me the following: 
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SPEED and EFFICIENCY 
you never thought possible 


in record keeping for 
governmental units 


The Tncemparable, New 














There’s a new standard of accounting efficiency 
in many governmental offices today. It’s a stand- 
ard made possible by a completely new idea in 
mechanized accounting—the revolutionary new 
Burroughs Sensimatic with the “mechanical 
brain” that directs it automatically through every 
accounting operation. 


Here is a new accounting machine with amazing 
versatility, speed and ease of operation. The 
Burroughs Sensimatic does a wide variety of 


WHEREVER THERE’S BUSINESS THERE’S Bu rroughs 





accounting jobs with a saving of time, money and 
effort over former accounting methods—and just 
a turn of the job selector knob moves it speedily 
from one posting job to the next. 


Find out today how the Burroughs Sensimatic 
can save working hours, reduce your accounting 
costs, and increase efficiency. And all at a sur- 
prisingly moderate cost, too. Call your local 
Burroughs office or write for complete facts. 
Burroughs Adding Machine Co., Detroit 32, Mich. 











THE AMERICAN 
PUBLIC UTILITIES BUREAU 
Organized to assist municipalities and public 
groups in public utility valuations, rates, 
franchises, accounting, and municipal 


surveys 
JOHN BAUER, Ph.D., Director 
280 Broadway New York 7, N.Y. 


HARLAND BARTHOLOMEW 
AND ASSOCIATES 
City Planners — Civil Engineers — 
Landscape Architects 
Comprehensive City Plans « Zoning Plans and 
Ordinances ¢ Expert Testimony in Zoning 
Cases « Land Subdivision « Complete Service 
on Large-Scale Housing Projects « Park Design 
317 North Eleventh Street St. Louis, Mo. 





BLACK & VEATCH 
CONSULTING ENGINEERS ° 
4706 Broadway, Kansas City 2, Mo. 
Water Supply Purification and Distribution; 
Electric Lighting and Power Generation, Trans- 
mission and Distribution; Sewerage and Sewage 
Disposal; Valuations, Special Investigations 
and Reports 


BURNS & McDONNELL 
Consulting and Designing Engineers 


Cleveland 14, Ohio 
1404 East 9th Sc. 


Kansas City 2, Mo. 
P.O. Box 7088 





THE J. M. CLEMINSHAW CO. 
APPRAISALS — REV ALUATIONS 
Public Appraisal Service is a Public Trust 
Specializing in the Revaluation of Real Estate 
and Personal Property for Local Tax Equaliza- 
tion Purposes. Illustrated brochure upon request. 
Union Commerce Building, Cleveland 
McGraw-Hill Building, New York 


GREELEY & HANSEN 


Engineers 


Water Supply, Water Purification, Sewerage, 
Sewage Treatment, Flood Control, Drainage, 
Refuse Disposal 


220 South State Street Chicago 4 





GRIFFENHAGEN & ASSOCIATES 
Established 1911 
CONSULTANTS IN PUBLIC ADMINISTRA- 
TION AND FINANCE 


Boston, New York, Washington, Chicago, 
Los Angeles, and Other Cities 


INTERNATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF 
CHIEFS OF POLICE, TRAFFIC DIVISION 
NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY 
TRAFFIC INSTITUTE 
Field Service — Training — Research 
Publications — Counsel 
For City, County, and State Governments 
1704 Judson Avenue Evanston, Illinois 





J. L. JACOBS & COMPANY 


MANAGEMENT CONSULTANTS AND 
ENGINEERS 
Surveys — Reports — Installations 
Organization — Procedure — Budgetary Con- 
trol — Property Valuation and Equalization 
Job Evaluation — Classification — Salary 
Administration 


53 West Jackson Boulevard Chicago 4 


MANAGEMENT INFORMATION 
SERVICE 
A Service by Mail to Cities at an Annual 

Subscription Fee Based on Population 
Includes prompt replies to specific inquiries, spe- 
cial monthly reports, Public Management, and 
The Municipal Year Book. 

International City Managers’ Association 
1313 East 60th Street Chicago 37 





METCALF & EDDY 
ENGINEERS 
Water, Sewerage, Drainage, Refuse and 
Industrial Wastes Problems 
Airfields -:- Valuations -:- Laboratory 
Statler Building - Boston 16 








I. 8. SHATTUCK 
PLANNING AND TRAFFIC CONSULTANT 
Industrial Development, Residential Develop- 


ment, Zoning, Traffic Surveys, Parking Surveys, 
Parks and Playgrounds 


COMPLETE CITY PLANS 
Masonic Temple Building Wayzata, Mino. 





PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION SERVICE 
CONSULTING—RESEARCH—PUBLISHING 
Administrative surveys and installations for public jurisdictions only in all areas of public 
administration: organization, personnel studies including classification and pay, finance, etc. 
Catalog of publications, Your Business of Government, on request 


WASHINGTON, D.C. 


1313 E. 60TH ST., CHICAGO 37, ILL. 


SAN FRANCISCO 





New York 


Baton Rouge 


St. Louis 


B & B ENGINEERING CORPORATION 
Norwood, Louisiana 
FIRE ALARM, TRAFFIC AND PROTECTIVE SIGNALING 
ENGINEERS AND CONSULTANTS 
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Precision engineered AUTOMATIC 
mechanism. 


Instantly convertible to CUMULATIVE 
TIME reset. 


Modern postwar design thoroughly 
PROVED. 


Includes ALL FEATURES sought by lead- 
ing traffic engineers. 


Lower OPERATING COST assured by 
unit-repair design. 


Fully convertible to ALL street traffic | 
CONDITIONS. 


Convertible features INBUILT . . . no 
added parts. 


Produced by the ORIGINATORS of 
metered parking. ¥ 


AUTOMATIC in operation 
ACCURATE at all times 


ADJUSTABLE to meet every need 
ACCEPTED in ee everywhere 
A AVIA | not just another meter 











STOP LOOK AND LEARN! 


As an administrator, you assign responsibilities to your subordinates. 
Your work and theirs is MANAGEMENT. How well trained are you and 
your staff? 


The International City Managers’ Association organized a municipal 
management training institute in 1934. Since that time more than 3,000 
municipal officials in more than 600 cities in all 48 states have taken one 
or more of these in-service, management-level courses: 


Pechnique of Municipal Administration 
Local Planning Administration 
Municipal Finance Administration 
WVunicitpal Personnel Administration 
Municipal Public Works Administration 
Wunicipal Police Administration 
Municipal Fire Administration 


Vunicipal Recreation Administration 


These courses will help you to: 
Simplify your organization 
Reduce costs of operations 
Have more time for planning 
Add to the effectiveness of your key personnel 
Sharpen your own administrative talents 
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You may enroll individually or as a group for $35. 


Write today for enrollment application and a valuable booklet on how to 
organize and conduct group training. 


INSTITUTE FOR TRAINING IN MUNICIPAL ADMINISTRATION 


CONDUCTED BY 


THE INTERNATIONAL CITY MANAGERS’ ASSOCIATION 


1313 EAST 60TH STREET CHICAGO 37 














